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THE REAGAN BUDGET 


Governor Reagan's 1972-73 budget 
tor the University of California, while 
an improvement over the Draconian 
1971- 72 budgct, falls far short of pro- 
viding for the support essential to pre- 
vent UC from slipping into mediocrity. 

On the surface, the new budget looks 
lke a step forward — $18.7 million or 
a 5.5 percent increase funds for general 
operations and $20.7 million or a 7.5 
percent increase for academic salaries 
while student enrollment is expected to 
increase by 4.5 percent 

Shorichanged Again 

A comparison, however, of the Rea- 
gan budget for operating expenses with 
the Regents’ requests shows that the 
university will be seriously short- 
changed and more program cuts will be 
necessary if Reagan prevails. 


è The $18.7 million increase in state 
funds that Reagan proposes -- from 
$337.1 to $355.8 million — will cover 
only about three-fourths of the fixed 
costs that have to be met. These include 
higher prices for purchases, merit pay 
and promotions and funding adjust- 
ments. There will be a senous de- 
ficiency even before the cost of in- 
creased enrollment is considered, and 
program reductions will have to be 
made. 

e $40.5 million will be needed to 
cover the 4.5 percent higher enrollment 
plus the fixed costs. This is the amount 
of increase the University says is need- 
ed to maintain operations at the level 
of the standards imposed by the 1971- 
72 budget. It would not restore any pro- 
gram reductions made during the past 


three years. Reagan's budget provides 
for only 44 percent of what ts needed at 
this level. 

© The Regents requested $397.4 mill- 
ion for state support of current oper- 
ations, which is an extension of the 
level of support in the 1971-72 budget 
adopted by the legislature but vetoed 
by Reagan. They called for 228 more 
faculty in the health sciences, a 4 per- 
cent increase in faculty instructional 
support, a start of a new School of Law 
at Santa Barbara and a new School of 
Administration at Davis and a restor- 
ation of library services to the Regents’ 
1971-72 budget level. Reagan's budget 
provides only 31 percent of the new 
funds needed over the 1971-72 budget. 

Table I on page 4 shows the extent to 
which the Governors budget falls 


AFT PROTESTS PROMOTION 
POLICY CHANGES—SUES UC 


The University of California has es- 
tablished new criteria for tenure on the 
Los Angeles Campus, changes that may 
be in the offing for other campuses as 
well. The Call for Review for 1972-73 
at UCLA, an annual directive to depart- 
ment chairman detailing procedures for 
evaluating faculty eligible for advance- 
ment, sets forth the following new 
standards: 

In addition to demon- 
stration of individual quali- 
fications, appointment or 
transfer to this series [the regu- 
lar professorial series] re- 
tention in this series, and 
advancement to tenure rank 
involve consideration of such 
factors as programmatic need, 
maintainance of appropriate 
departmental tenure-non- 
tenure balance, and availabil- 
ity of funding. 

In response to a letter from a mem- 
ber of the faculty describing the 
changes as “a striking departure from a 
previous University practice which 
could have serious harmful effects”, 
Professor Harold Horowitz, Chairman 
of the UCLA Budget Committee, ex- 
plained them as follows: 


As the increase in the size 
of the faculty at UCLA tapers 
off, because planned maxi- 
mums are reached and be- 
cause of recent budget cuts, 
the [Budget] Committee be- 
lieves that there should be con- 
sideration of means to meet 
two needs: (1) continued cap- 
ability to appoint new, young 
faculty members, and (2) con- 
tinued maintainance of pro- 
grammiatic flexibility, so as to 
permit adequate response 
when changes in departmental 
programs are desirable.” 


AFT Queries Administrators 

The University Council, AFT, on 
January 13, asked Vice President 
Angus Taylor whether such changes 
were contemplated for the entire UC 
system. Taylor replied that the new cri- 
tena at UCLA were developed on that 
campus and did not stem from state- 


wide policy. Yet the criteria for tenure 
on any one campus must conform to 
overall University policy and the rea- 
sons given for the new UCLA stan- 
dards are applicable to other campuses 
in the UC system. 

When questioned about the intro- 
duction of similar language in the call 
at Berkeley, Vice Chancellor Raleigh re- 
plied that no changes had been made. 
He would not, however, preclude the 
possibility of their introduction in the 


future. g 
Vague Criteria 


In a letter to President Hitch on Jan- 
uary 18, Professor Paul Goodman, 
Chairman of UC-AFT, asked whether 
the changes at UCLA are consistent 
with University policy, and, if so, what 
those policies are. Goodman inquired 
whether the University expected other 
campuses to continue tenure evalua- 
tions without regard to the require- 
ments of “programmatic need, main- 
tenance of appropriate departmental 
tenure-non-tenure balance, and avail- 
ability of funding.” 


Goodman, who is Professor of His- 
tory at UCD, pointed out that these cri- 
teria are extremely vague and sus- 
ceptible to abuse. They make it vir- 
tually impossible, he asserted, for a per- 
son denied tenure to receive due pro- 
cess should the decision be appealed. 
They give the University virtually un- 
limited discretion to dismiss junior fac- 
ulty whose teaching and research other- 
wise meet University criteria for a 
tenure appointment. 

Goodman questioned whether the de- 
sire by the University for greater flex- 
ibility in staffing was the chief reason 
for the changes. “One purpose,” Good- 
man said, “may be to create a re- 
volving pool of inexpensive junior 
faculty.” 

He also pointed out that the new 
practices at UCLA are consistent with 
Governor Reagan’s recommendation of 
only 29 new faculty positions for UC 
for 1972-73 (outside the health 
sciences) although the University ex- 
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UC SHORTCHANGED AGAIN 


below the Regents’ request [he heay- 
iest cut is in salaries. (The request for 
higher fnnge benefits is excluded hs- 
cause dollar amounts are not avail- 
able.) The Regents asked that faculty 
fringe benefits be raised from 12! to I% 
percent of average salaries. Reagan re- 
duced this to zero 


WORK LOAD 

Since 1966-67 the student, faculty 
ratio has increased by 21 percent, from 
14:1 to 17.4:1. The Reagan budget pro- 
posed to add 29 faculty to general cam- 
puses while the Regents asked for 228 
to meet increased enrollment. This will 
increase slightly the student faculty 
ratio. Only the health sciences do well: 
Reagan agreed to add 130 new po- 
sitions requested. The budget also calls 
for a higher ratio of undergraduates per 
FTE teaching assistants in 1972-73: 3.8 
percent higher than last year, and 6.4 
percent over two years ago. 

Paralleling the deterioration in 
student /faculty ratio are pressures to in- 
crease teaching load. The Governor pro- 
poses not only larger classes, but that 
faculty should teach a greater number 
of classes, setting 9 weekly classroom 
contact hours as the standard toward 
which the University must move: 


Regular faculty members 
(assistant, associate and full 
professors), on a system-wide 
average, will be expected to 
spend 6.4 contact hours each 
week with students in lecture 
and laboratory classrooms. 
This is a further step toward 
meeting the standard of 9 
weekly classroom contact 
hours, for University faculty. 
Since the total increase in 
1972-73 enrollment is sub- 
stantially smaller than the 
changes taking place on the 
individual campus, the uni- 
versity will reallocate faculty 
positions among campuses in 
order to best meet the needs 
of its students. 

This attempt to mandate a specific 
faculty workload is of doubtful legality. 
A recent Michigan Court decision held 
that legislative enactment of a specific 
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SYSTEMWIDE SUMMARY OF WORKLOAD RELATED FACTORS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 


Academic Discipline 


Regular Instruction 


Foreign languages 
Home economies 


MWe ao ce oe ee 


Library science 
Mathematies ~~ 
Vhysical sciences 
*»ycholozy 


dea sciences 
anverdiscipiinury studies 


All disciplines 1 


Fall 1969 and Fall 1970 


Faculty Courses Taught 
Full Time Positions Per Faculty 


Fall 1969 Fall 1970 Fall 1969 Fall 197C 
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Coordinating Council Report 


GUTTING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The following excep are from the Coordinating 
Council on Higher Education salf report, "An 
Analisi of Foreign languages in California Higher 
kiducmlon ” Although it has been n lthdrawn, in its 
present Jom, according to UC Coordinator for Aca 
demie Affairs’ Charles Susskind we helleve it is ex 
tremely importam, The foreten languages report ts 
only one pari of a larger CCHI study of “highly expen 
sive, specialized, limited ue programs 

This report wav not made available to the Academie 
Senate and in appropriate commiities, notwith- 


vanding the importance of in educational policy 
recommendations 


AN ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Howe Resolution 376 of the 1964 legislative session, 
directed the Council to; 

“Undertake n study of... highly expensive, 
specialized, limited-use academic programs... 
with the objective of concentrating such pro- 
grams . . , at strategic locations in the state cdu- 
cational systems, thereby effecting a reduction in 
total state educational systems, thereby effecting 
a reduction in total state expense therefore, and 
to provide n preliminary report of its findings 
and recommendations to the Legislature and to 
the Governor not later than the filth legislative 
day of the 1970 Regular Session, and to submit a 
final report not later than the fifth legislative day 
of the 1971 Regular Sessjon," 

. . . Council staff studies identified small class size 
as a principal factor leading to high unlit teaching costs, 
and Indicated that educational costs could be reduced 
significantly if a concerted effort were made to reduce 
the proportion of small classes, Although additional 
program cost items may also be’ of significance, until 
such time'as a management information system, such 
as that being developed by the Natlonal Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems (WICHE), is 
operational, identification of all program costs In a 
fruitless task, Small class size was, therefore, one Indl- 
cator used In the current foreign language study to 
identify potentially high costs... . 

Any statement of minimum class size must, at this 
point in time, be arbitrary, Restrictions to use of these 
minimum class size cut off points are necessary, Recog- 
nizing the need for exceptions, the President of the Uni- 
versity of California, using similar language in memos 
to the Director of the Coordinating Council and to 
campus chancellors in June 1971, noted these possible 
exceptions: 


“Criteria Which might justify continuance of a 
class below minimum size include; 

1. The course is required for graduation and if 
the class were cancelled the date of graduation of 
the students involved would be affected. 

2. The course is required as part of a major 
and the class must be offered in a particular term 
in order to maintain proper sequence of courses, 

3. The course or the program of which it is a 
part is new, and potential enrollment demand 
cannot be currently assessed, 

4, The course is an experimental nature cither 
in its subject matter or in its mode of teaching, 
or both, and time is needed to assess its value 
and its potential, 

5, The need of special facilities (c.g, labora- 
tory, studio, etc.,) limits the size of the class. 

6. The need for close personal supervision of 
the students by the instructor limits the size of 
the class, Clinical teaching is an appropriate 
illustration, 

7. The course is an offering in a field which 
does not attract a large student clientele but 
which nevertheless should be included among the 
offerings of a major university because of its im- 
portance to scholarship," 


PASSING RECOGNITION IS ENOUGH 
Foreign language proficiency and cultural im- 
mersion are qualities and skills frequently ob- 
tuinable only after graduate study or intensive 
undergraduate committment coupled with living 
und studying abroad, For most purposes, n pass- 
ing recognition, acquaintance or awareness of lang- 


uage and culture w felt adequate by students, One 
or two lower division years exposure may meet 
their felt needs To take more than the lower di- 
vision sequence may serve little purpose for the 
student and stretches limited faculty, facility and 
fiscal resources of the state. (Chapter H, State Col- 
leges, P. 6.) 


In addition to identifying small class sizes, the cur 
rent study of foreign languages included n two-year 
analyaia of several other measures of low activity and 
productivity; degrees awarded, number of degree 
majors, and number of student credit hours pro- 
duced 


From the journals Indicated above, and from other 
MLA publications, It became quite evident that the 
golden era of foreign languages In the 1960's has come 
to an end, not only In California but throughout the 
nallon, Not only here has there been a percentage de- 
crease in foreign language, enrollments have been In- 
creasing, but an absolute numerical decrease as well. 

A shift in also quite noticeable away from the popu- 
larity and emphasis upon the more traditional lang- 
tages, While Latin and Classical Greek have ex- 
perienced the greatest drop in student interest, several 
Janguapes have experienced an increase in student en- 
rollments, Among these latter languages are: Italian, 
Hebrew, Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese and Swahili, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


As the State University in California, the University 
of California attempts to approach universality in offer- 
ing as many quality programs an student demand and 
finances permit, As n result, a greater variety of foreign 
language programs, and other programs containing a 
major foreign language component, are found on the 
University campuses than in the case among State Col- 
lege campuses, Graduate programs are generally more 
extensive on University campuses inasmuch as the Uni- 
versity has cxclusive doctoral degree granting powers 
among the three public segments of higher education in 
the state... 


BERKELEY 


The Berkeley campus offers more foreign language 
and literature courses than any other campus In the 
University, The Berkeley campus also offers more 
under-enrolled courses than any other campus. 

_ Lower division, upper division, and graduate courses 
in French and Spanish were adequately enrolled. 


Among, the two remaining more common areas.of Ger-. 


man and Russian, however, many under-enrolled 
courses were offered in fall 1970, The cight sections of 
German 14, for instance, enrolled an average of 4.5 stu- 
dents per section. Six sections of German 2 averaged 
I] students per section, . , 


To a somewhat lesser extent, the same conditions of 
low enrollment sections occurred in Russian courses ax 
had occurred in German courses, Three sections of 
Russian 4, for example, averaged only 7.5 stu- 
dents... 


Numerous under-enrolled course sections occurred 
throughout the forcign language offerings at Berkeley 
in fall 1970, The new class size guidelines issucd by «the 
President should rectify this condition, 


A somewhat more difficult problem to resolve, how. 
ever, exists among the less common languages, Courses 
nare most frequently offered in but one section Were 
this section eliminated because of small enrollment, the 
course would therefore be eliminated and the sequence 
of courses in the program put in jeopardy 

The first decision to be made, therefore, regards the 
relative dgnificance of continuing to offer courses or 
concentrations In Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Hungarian, 
Swedish, Hindi-Urdu, Iranian, Turkish, Mongolian, 
Tibetan, Malay-Indonesian, Arabic, Dravidian, 
Cuneiform, Egyptian, Hebrew and Semitic, 

In the cuase of leas common languages, several op 
tiom for action may be available, Several of these in 
adequately enrolled languages may be eliminated com 
pletely, The number of courses available in the lang 
uage may be reduced, Courses may be offered in alter 
nating academic quarters or years... 


HOW TO MEASURE EDUCATION 
With increasing enrollments taxing facilities, 
and mounting costs taxing lixpayers, some re- 
ordering of priorities has been, and will continue 


to be, necessary, The cold, hard financial facts of 
life may dictate a course of action where value is 
measured in numbers more than in terms of per- 
sonal growth, maturity and understandings, (Chap- 
ter I, Community Colleges, P. 3.) 


DAVIS 

The Davis campus awarded degrees in Latin/Class- 
cal Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, German and 
Russian in 1969-70, Courses, but no degrees, were 
given in Oriental languages. 

Numerous individual low-enrollment averages for en- 
tire courses were found to exist in fall 1970 among for- 
cign language programs, Italian and Oriental lang- 
uages were found more likely to have inadequate lower 
division courses than were the other languages. At the 
upper division, however, several other languages joined 
Italian and Oriental languages in offering more under- 
enrolled courses than adequately enrolled courses. Five 
out of nine upperdivision German sections were under- 
enrolled, as too were the single Greek course, both 
Latin and both Italian sections and 4 out of 5 Oriental 
sections... 


Assuming minimum class size guidelines are 
adopted, adequate average section size should prevail 
In the future, The major questions for Davis, however, 
relate to the possible elimination of degree programs in 
Latin/Classical Greek, Itallan and Russian. A view to 
most efficient use of available resources on the campus 
may preclude thelr continuance. Of similar concern 
should be the upper divislon course offerings in Orlen- 
tal languages. The combination of no degree program 
In the language group coupled with very low enroll- 
ments might be considered Justification for restricting 
the program to lower division Instruction. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Summary and Recommendations 


E o eee 


Although the University of California student popu- 
lation increased between fall 1969 and fall 1970, the 
number of undergraduate and graduate majors in 
forcign languages and literature decreased, Forcign 
language requirements for graduation have been climi- 
nated at several campuses, Jnasmuch as students at 
these campuses are no longer required to complete a 
language sequence, foreign language enrollments have 
declined. Several campuses of the University are still 
maintaining the same classes and degree programs 
regardless of declining student support, 


1, The University of California should adopt 
minimum undergraduate and graduate degree 
production guidelines, with sufficient relevant cri- 
terin for exception to these guidelines, 


Coordinating Council Resolution 403, March 2, 
1971, requested the Board of Regents, the Board of 
Trustees, und the Bourd of Governors to develop poli- 
cies or guidelines to measure the productivity of aca- 
demic programs, The President of the University of 
California, in preliminary response to this request, has 
responded to the effect that degree production is one of 
several program output mensures contributing to cur- 
rent campus and university-wide academic plans 
analysen.. , 


2. Small undergraduate section and course enroll- 
ments on University campuses should be reduced 
or climinated following minimum class size 
guidelines announced by the President of the 
University of California. 

a) In applying these guidelines to assist in 
identifying low activity programs for further 
analysis, “minimum class size" should reler to 
section average enrollments for n course rather 
than to individual sections of thit course, 


b) If enrollment in a course falls below the 
specified norm, the course should not be offered 
again without satisfactory justification. 


Class size is a relative measure of program activity 
There are advantages and disadvantages of “small,” as 
well as “large” enrollment classes. In the current con- 
text, however, the amount of resources absorbed 
facilities, faculty and finances — is a prime factor in 
analyzing the appropriateness of continued activity in 
elements of a foreign language program. Failure to 
satisfactorily justify below-norm course enrollments to 
the person or group charged with the responsibility of 
resource allocation, is sufficient basis for termination 
of that particular program clement. 


3. The feasibility of regional cooperation in the 
use of available instructional resources among 
University, State College and Community Col- 
lege cumpuses should be examined by the seg- 
ments of public higher education, In those in- 
stances Where joint use of resources would ap- 
pear appropriate, cooperative agreements should 
be cncournged , . , 


4. Low demand foreign language /literature pro- 
grams should be eliminated, with consideration 
piven to consolidating these programs on one or 
two campuses and redirecting interested students 
to these campuses 


Latin and Greek nre classic examples of course and 
programs repeatedly found serving few students among 
University campuses, I the University is to continuc 
these two language programs, perhaps greater benefits 
could be dericed from concentrating the programs on 
but one or two campuses, The same case could be 
made for Italian and for Russian degree programs, . - - 


Senates Consider 
Collective Bargaining 


Academic Senates on three L 


IC cam- 
puses have recently 


considered the ques- 
tion of collective bargaining for faculty 
at the University of California l 
On December 3, 1971, the Santa Rar- 
bara Division adopted a resolution cal- 
ling for the faculty to “take proper 
steps to reverse the forced decline of 
the University and to devise ways to act 
collectively in strengthening Support for 
higher education in California.” 
The Santa Barbara Division w 
to endorse collective bar 
following la nguage 


l ent on 
gaining in the 


That joining a collective bar- 
gumng agency such as UC/ 
AFT, CSEA, NEA and 
AAUP is an appropriate 
means by which faculty mem- 
bers may work in coming 
months to strengthen the Uni- 
versity and improve the qual- 
ity of education in California. 
On January 6, the Riverside Division 
adopted an almost identical resolution. 
Berkeley Senate Acts 
The Senate Policy Committee re- 
ported to the Berkeley Division on No- 
vember 30, 1971 that “the continued 
deterioration of educational conditions 
in the University” and the nationwide 
trend toward collective bargaining in 
higher education requires that the Berk- 
eley faculty “consider formally whether 
it should act collectively to protect its 
interests and those of the University.” 
The committee report by Professor 
Neil Smelser stated that “at the present 
time there exists no formal or informal 
mechanisms for expressing faculty 
grievances concerning the deterioration 
of educational and professional con- 
ditions.” While students, administrators 
and the alumni have mechanisms, the 
report added, for expressing their views 
in Sacramento, the faculty has none. 
Various members of the Berkeley fac- 
ulty, Smelser noted, have recently ex- 
pressed interest in collective bargaining’ 
“yet the Berkeley faculty as a whole re- 
mains both uneducated and passive 
with respect to collective action.” 
Professor Smelser announced that a 
subcommittee of the Policy Committee 
has been charged to report to the 
Representative Assembly no later than 
February 28, 1972 “on the feasibility of 
alternative plans for faculty action, in- 
cluding formal unionization.” Professor 
Lloyd Ulman, Director of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, heads the 
committee. 
UCLA Senate Leader Speaks Out 
Finally, at the Opening meeting of 
the Los Angeles Division, the Chair- 
man, Professor Benjamin Aaron, urged 
the faculty to give careful study to the 
question of collective bargaining for 
academics. Aaron concluded: 
“Basically, there are two questions 
the faculty must decide: 
First, is it possible to alter these 
power relations between faculty, ad- 
ministrations, Regents, governor and 


the legislature in the faculty's interest 
through resort to collective bargaining? 

Second, assuming that the first ques- 
tion can be answered affirmatively, is 
the faculty Prepared to accept the re- 
§ponsibilitics, to assume the financial 
Costs, and to alter its traditional ways 
of dealing with academic matters that 
this profound change would entail? 

“I suggest no answers to these ques- 
tions; 1 do submit that they are prob- 
ably as important as any that will ever 
confront us, and they deserve — in- 
deed, demand — the most profound 


consideration by each and every one of 
us,” 


AST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 


You Might Get A Good Price 
For A Used Football Team 


Some auditors in the state Finance 
Department have come up with a bold 
idea on how to meet the University of 
California's financial needs: 

Sell those expensive, rare books 
which are cluttering up the university 
libraries. 

That's the “businessman's approach” 
to what a library should be says a man 
with the impressive title of senior 
management auditor, and it's refreshing. 

After all, what do librarians know 
about libraries? What do educators 
know about education? 


VANISHING 
CLASSROOMS 


For the past year, UC Berk- 
eley Administration has been 
closing classrooms which are 
needed for teaching. Department 
chairmen have complained over 
the waste of faculty time and the 
harmful effect on educational 
programs. Students have com- 
plained about overcrowding. 

Administration says that it is 
required to do so because of a 
resolution passed by the legis- 
lature in 1970 mandating a class- 
room utilization rate of 53 hours 
per week. Former Chancellor 
Roger Heyns in January 1971 
Stated that the University “is pur- 
suing a conscious policy of 
deactivating classrooms in order 
to make a ratio of seats used to 
the numbér.-of-seats ‘available 
look more favorable to the 
State.” 

Not Justified 

On the surface, the vanishing 
classroom seems to result from 
bureaucratic confusion. UC 
maintains that it is required to 
close classrooms because of legis- 
lative action and the recom- 
mendations of the Coordinating 
Council on Higher Education. 
Therefore, when Evans Hall 
opened this fall, needed class 
space remained closed. 

Berkeley Registrar Clinton 
Gilliam estimated that 15 class- 
rooms per year will have to be 
eliminated and other rooms used 
more hours until the standards 
were met. 

Recently, the University Coun- 
cil investigated the background 
of the classroom utilization stan- 


dards and concluded that there 
is nothing in the legislative ac- 
tion, Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 151, July 1970, which 
requires the closing of class- 
rooms. The intent of the reso- 
lution, according to the Legis- 
lative Analyst office and legis- 
lators, was a guideline to deter- 
mine the need for new classroom 
construction. 

On January 24, 1971, Pro- 
fessor Patricia St. Lawrence, 
President of Local 1474, wrote 
to Chancellor Bowker urging 
that he “reopen all classrooms 
that have been closed for the pur- 
poses of increasing the util- 
ization rate.” 

Wasting Faculty Time 


‘In: making this recommenda— =“ 


tion, the AFT pointed out that 
that 


The practice of closing us- 
able classrooms has re- 
sulted in increasing crowd- 
ing of classrooms, chaos 
in scheduling, undermining 
instructional programs and 
wasting of faculty time. 

Professor St. Lawrence fur- 
ther pointed out 

There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the legislature in- 
tended that usuable class- 
room space should be 
closed or converted to 
other uses merely to arti- 
ficially jack up the util- 
ization rate. 

The Berkeley local has also 
asked Chancellor Bowker for a 
meeting to discuss the reopening 
of needed classrooms. 


rae 


There's no nonserse in it about pay- 
Ing the university's bills by taxing the 
oll and insurance Industries — just as a 
couple of examples — a bit more than 
they're paying now. 

If the state were to cut into their bil- 
lions by the additional amounts which 
they could well afford, then big stock- 
holders and big executives might not 
have so much to donate to our gover- 
nor’s campaign chest. 

Back to the aduitors recom- 
mendation. Its big weakness is that it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

Why stop at books? There’s a tall 
white tower over in Berkeley which 
could appeal to the developers of Lake 
Havasu in Arizona. 

They've already bought London 
Bridge and that tall pile of white stones 
at UC might set it off nicely. 

If they’re not interested, some Walt 
Disney World somewhere might buy 
the Campanile and run a ski jump over 
It. 

You can’t overlook any bets in the 
business world. 

For instance, I understand they’ve 
got thousands of white rats, guinea 
pigs, rabbits, monkeys in the biological 
laboratories. 

Call in the pet dealers and sell, sell, 
sell. 

Then, with no experimental animals 
UC won't need a lot of lab equipment. 
Get rid of it, to junk dealers if neces- 
sary. What good’s an unused test tube? 

Big Savings 

Now, let’s look at some heavy finan- 
cial items. 

There are lots of big classroom build- 
ings in beautifully landscaped grounds 
at UC. The buildings are well built and 
even have central heating. 

Obviously the campus is a desirable 


-Tesidential area. All you need is resi-, 


dehtes: And ‘any ‘real estate developer 
would pay handsomely for the chance 
to redo those marble buildings into 
apartments or motels. 

We’ve hardly started on the golden 
commercial prospects which those 
educators are neglecting at UC. 

What’s wrong with a golf course? 
The fairways are already there. All 
you'd need is to install greens and holes 
in those big UC lawns. 

And of course it goes without saying 
that you should put in a bar or so in 
those motels converted from classroom 
buildings. A well-run bar is always a 
good invest ment. 

I can think of another big savings. 
Without classrooms, laboratories or 
books you wouldn't, of course, need 
students. And without Students you 
wouldn't need teachers. Think how that 
would slash the payroll! 

After all, whats the business of 
education — education or business? 


(Reprinted with permission of EAST 
BAY LABOR JOURNAL) 


Foreign Languages Report 


(Continued from Page 2) 


LOS ANGELES 

UCLA offered a myriad of common and not-so- 
common foreign language, literature and culture 
courses in fall of 1970. Among these two dozen lan- 
guages, low enrollment courses were most likely to fall 
under one of three categories. Either the course was a 
second or third quarter course being offered first quar- 
ter, an elementary course offered to graduate students 
only, or, a not-so-common language course. 


Generally, courses were adequately enrolled at the 
beginning elementary level, even among the less com- 
mon languages. Enrollments dropped sharply there- 
after, At the lower division this was particularly true in 
Scandinavian, Greek, Italian, Latin, Oriental and 
Portuguese. The larger beginning elementary course 
registrations were felt by the President's staff to 
compensate sufficiently for low enrollment more ad- 
vanced lower division courses as justification for 
continuation of these courses. When a language’s lower 
division course enrollments are taken together, all lan- 
guages other than Arabic average 12 or more students 


per course. Only one lower division course was avail- 
able in Arabic. This course registered 10 students. 

At the upper division, Los Angeles introduced 
instruction in Dutch, Armenian, Berber, Near Eastern- 
Egyptian, Persian, Semitic-Akkadian, Turkish, Czech, 
Polish and Serbocroatian as support for other lan- 
guages. Few students enrolled for these language 
courses. Although Dutch, Persian, Polish and Serbo- 
croation served few students, classes were adequately 
enrolled. 

Inadequate or marginally adequate upper division 
enrollments, however, existed in Arabic, Armenian, 
Berber, Near Eastern-Egyptian, Semitic-Akkadian, 
Turkish and Czech. In addition to these support lan- 
guages, Greek, Italian, Latin and Portuguese were 
inadequately, or marginally adequately enrolled. 

At the graduate level, little student support con- 
tinued for Latin, Arabic, Armenian, Hebrew, Near 
Eastern, Persian and Semitic. 


RIVERSIDE 


Riverside experienced low enrollment undergraduate 
courses in French, German, Greek, !tulian, Portuguese 


and Russian in fall 1970. Degree programs existed in 
Classics (Greek and Latin), French, German, Russian 
and Spanish. Of degree programs, only Spanish en- 
rolled all classes at or above minimum guideline stan- 
dards... 

Consideration should be given to restricting this cam- 
pus to undergraduate foreign language and literature 
degrees in French, German, Russian and Spanish, and 
to graduate degrees in French and Spanish. 


SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, in its foreign language and literature pro- 
grams, emphasized languages in lower division and 
literatures in upper division. San Diego also empha- 
sized small section enrollments in quiz-discussion 
groups of moderate size lecture classes. President’s 
minimum class size guidelines call for 12 or more stu- 
dents to be enrolled in lower division quiz-discussion 
groups. 

If this guideline standard is followed by San Diego, 
the number of foreign language lower division sections 
should be reduced by one-half the number of sections 


existing in fall 1970, at considerable savings in facilities 
and faculty costs... 


Reagan Budget 


(Continued from Page 1) 


facully teaching load violated the 
Michigan constitution which is similar 
to Califorma's in the broad autonomy 
pyen to the Regents 


is There A Deal? 

The Governor's budget hints that the 
University administration is collabor- 
sting to increase teaching load, sup- 
porting reports from Sacramento that 
Presidem Hitch bought a reprieve from 
a legislatively mandated 9 contact 
hours per week by promising that the 
University would put its own hours in 
order. The Governor's budget an- 
nounced: 


In order to maximize its 
productivity within limited re- 
sources, the University is en- 
gaged in a comprehensive new 
imtiative in University aca- 
demic planning and policy- 
makıng. Faculty instructional 
workload, program resource 
needs will all be among the 
critical planning factors in- 
volved. By the end of 1971-72 


This table ix at variance with data the 
State Department of Finance released 
in March 1971, the Teerlnk Report. 
The Budget table credits a// instruc- 
tional staff (which includes lecturers 
and instructors) with 7.1 classroom con- 
tact hours in Fall 1969. The Teerink Re- 
port for the same group and period has 
R.S hours, a 20 percent difference. Per- 
haps the discrepancy is due to the ex- 
clusion of laboratory hours from the 
Budget table. If not, the reason is unex- 
plained. 

Second, the Budget table includes the 
number of independent study students 
supervised, but it does not report on 
the number of contact hours. The Tee- 
rink Report shows that individual 
study in Fall 1969 averaged 3.7 hours 
for all instructional faculty, and a total 
of 12.2 student contact hours for all in- 
structional staff. 

Third, the Governor docs not explain 
why student contact hours for determin- 
ing workload should be limited to class- 
room teaching. 

SALARIES AND FRINGES 

The monies for salary increases are 

not included in either the Regents’ or 


Comparison of 1971-1972 Regents’ Request to Governor Reagan's Budget (000,000) 


Regents’ 
Requests 


Current Operations $397.4 


(Increases over $337.1 (60.3) 
million voted in 1971-72) 

Salary Increases 36,3 
Capital Improvements 149.3 


TOTALS 583.6 


fiscal year, the transition 
should be well along to aca- 
demit planning and program 
review throughout the Uni- 
versity. When implemented, 
such information will provide 
a sound basis for establishing 
new budgetary standards. 
Concurrently, the Univer- 
sity is moving toward an 
appropriate adaptation which 
will also result in a much 
greater flexibility and respon- 
siveness to changing condi- 
tions. The implementation of 
these new planning initiatives 
will indicate that the Univer- 
sity acknowledges this burden 
of showing more fully, more 
precisely, and more reliably 
the reasons for requested 
resources and the efficiency of 
their utilization. 
Elusive Statistics 
For the first time the Reagan Budget 
included a faculty workload table 
which is printed on Page 1. Although 
not included in the table, the Budget 
text asserts that regular faculty class- 
room contact hours fell from 6.7 to 5.9 
hours from 1969 to 1970. 


Governor's 
Budget Percent of Regents’ Request 


Governor's Budget asa 
$355.8 89.5% 
(18.7) (31.0) 


20.5 56.5 
113:3 77.0 


489.6 84.0 


Governor's budgets for operating ex- 
penses. The Regents asked for a 13.3 
percent increase in avernge faculty sal- 
aries in order to bring UC to the level 
of eight comparison institutions. Rea- 
gan cut this from $36.3 million to $20.5 
million, or by 43.5 percent. 

Fringe benefits did even worse since 


Reagan has completely rejected the re- 


quest to raise faculty fringe benefits 


from the current 12.1 percent to 18 per- 


cent of average salaries, though UC 


fringes have long been grossly uncompe- 


titive with those at comparable 
institutions. 
LIBRARIES 
The UC libraries, among the worst 
hit units in the University in past years, 
needed substantial additional funding 
to recover. The Regents asked that li- 


brary funding increase by $4.5 million. 


Reagan slashed this request to less than 
$2,000! 

This means that library hours, staff- 
ing or acquisitions can not be improv- 
ed. There is provision, however, for 
$400,000 to off-set increased book 
costs, but this is only about three- 
fourths of the amount needed, and 
some reduction in acquisitions will take 
place. 


UC AFT SUES UC 


(Continued from Page |) 


pects over 4,000 more students next 
year. The Governor predicated his 
recommendation on the assumption 
that FTE’s will be shifted from mature 
campuses to growing ones; non-tenured 
positions on the larger campuses would 
have to be decreased to accommodate 
such shifts. 
Relation to Section 52 

The AFT charged months ago that 
the University rewrote Section 52 of the 
Administrative Manual, dealing with 
appointments and promotions in the 
professorial series, so that junior fac- 
ulty could be dismissed for reasons un- 
related to scholarly competence. 

The recent changes in the call at 
UCLA appear to Introduce just such 
kinds of criteria. Extended University- 
wide, they would have the effect of cut- 
ting teaching costs by terminating assis- 
tant professors who have advanced up 
the ladder in order to replace them with 
new assistant professors at lower sal- 


aries. 


AFT Files Suit 


Since last summer UC-AFT has re- 
quested a meeting with statewide UC 
representatives to discuss Section 52 
and to present AFT proposals. Presi- 
dent Hitch refused to agree although 
the UC policies provide for statewide 
meetings. 

Finally, after months of fruitless ef- 
forts, UC-AFT filed a suit in Superior 
Court in Alameda County last De- 
cember to mandate a meeting of state- 
wide UC representatives with the AFT. 


The suit charges UC with a violation of 
its own policies as well as the state 
Meyer-Milius-Brown Act which re- 
quires employers to meet and confer in 
good faith with union representatives. 


As a preliminary hearing on January 
25, the Court ruled that an evidenciary 
hearing shall be held on February 8 to 
determine the merits of the suit, 


AFT LIBRARIANS 
DRAFT SECTION 82 


AFT librarians at Berkeley, Davis, 
San Francisco and Santa Barbara have 
drafted a proposal for Section A2 (LI 
hrarian Series) of the UC Adminis- 
trative Manual hecause the several Ad- 
ministration drafts offered nothing of 
substantive henefit for Abrarians. 

The first meet and confer session on 
Section 82 between AFT and Uni- 
versity representatives will take place 
on January 31 at Berkeley. Under state 
law and its own policies, the University 
is required to meet and confer in good 
faith with union representatives. 

Unlike the Administration drafts, the 
University Council-AFT proposal 
meets the real needs and long-standing 
desires of UC librarians, in the follow- 
ing way: 

AFT Proposals 

1) Security of employment when a li- 
brarian reaches the rank of Associate 
Librarian; thereafter removal from a 
position only for cause. The Adminis- 
tration proposes that a librarian be on 
probationary (“potential career”) status 
until the rank of Associate Librarian, 
and then receive only an indefinite 
appointment. 

2) A grievance procedure guaran- 
teeing due process and culminating, if 
necessary, in impartial binding arbi- 
tration. The Administration retains the 
present Section 191 of the Adminis- 
trative Manual, thus perpetuating the 
present charade in which the University 
makes the rules, which it can and does 
change at will; appoints the hearing 
committee; and makes the final ruling. 

3) An equitable conversion from the 
present five-rank classification to a 
three-rank series. The Administration's 
conversion table is an unrealistic one in 
which 36 percent of all UC librarians 
(45% at Irvine) of the now “permanent” 
staff are put back into probationary 
status. Conversely, only l] percent 
(only 6% at S.F.) would be in the new 
Librarian rank. The AFT proposes that 
Librarian Is become Assistant Li- 
brarians; that Librarian I], step | 


PROPOSALS 


through Libranan II, step 3 become 
Associate Libranans; and, that Li- 
branan IV, step | and above be desig- 
nated Libranans 

4) A realistic salary schedule. The 
University Council proposes that the be- 
ginning salary be 510,000 and proceed 
in $500 increments up through Li- 
brarian, step 14, at $21,000, The Ad- 
ministration in “Attachment IJ" pro- 
vides “long-range” salary Increases of 
up to 25% for the top ranks, and leaves 
the present ceiling on Librarian ÍI. 

5) A thirty-five hour work week. The 
Administration continues the present 
40-hour week. 

6) A nine-month academic year Ihe 
Administration continues the present 
| !-month year 

7) Sabbatical leaves on the following 
basis: (a) Three quarters’ leave on two- 
thirds’ pay, or (b) Two quarters’ leave 
on full pay, after the librarian has 
worked four years. The Administration 
proposes no change in present practice, 
which is to deny librarians sabbatical 
leaves. 

8) Choice of University of California 
Retirement System and/or Social Se- 
curity coverage. The Administration 
proposes no change: librarians are re- 
quired to participate in UCRS, with no 
possible alternative. 

Support Growing 

The Administration has failed to in- 
clude any of the above benefits in its 
drafts issued over the past two years. In- 
dividual librarians, LAUC (at both the 
division and statewide levels) and even 
the prestigious Library Council have re- 
jected previous Administration drafts, 
and have called for some or all of the 
changes the University Council in- 
corporates in its draft. 


Previous requests and pleas by 
librarians and their organizations have 
fallen on deaf ears. But now the situa- 
tion is quite different. Many librarians 
are asking in a loud, firm voice through 
the University Council for changes in 
Section 82. 
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